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Kingdoms,^ which no monarch ever' ascended with more sincere congratulations from his people. Two generations of foreign princes had prepared their minds to rejoice in having again a King, who gloried in being ' born a Briton1.' He also wrote for Mr. Baretti the Dedicationt of his Italian and English Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain at the Court of Great Britain.
Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with his. Sliakspeare; for I can find no other publick composition by him except an Introduction to the proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the French Prisoners2;* one of the many proofs that
1  ' Born   and    educated   in   this country,   I   glory in   the   name   of Briton.'—George 111's first speech to his Parliament.   It appears from the Hardivicke Papers, writes the editor of the Parl. Hist. (xv. 982), that after the draft of the   Speech had been settled  by the cabinet, these words and those that came next were added in the King's own hand.    Wilkes in his Dedication of Mortimer (see post, May 15,  1776) asserted that 'these endearing words, " Born, &c.," were permitted to be seen in the  royal orthography of Britain  for  Briton.1 Almon's Works, i. 84.
2  In this Introduction (Works, vi. 148)   Johnson   answers   objections that had  been  raised   against   the relief.      'We   know   that   for   the prisoners of war there  is  no  legal provision ;  we see their distress and are certain of its cause ;   we know that they arc poor and naked, and poor and naked without a crime. . . . The opponents of this charity must allow it to be good, and  will  not easily prove it not to be the best. That  charity is  best of which the consequences  are   most   extensive; the relief of enemies has a tendency to unite mankind in fraternal affection.'    The   Committee   for   which Johnson's paper was written began its work in Dec. 1759.    In the previous October Wesley records in his
Journal (ii. 461):—'I walked up to Knowle, a mile from Bristol, to see the French prisoners. Above eleven hundred of them, we were informed, were confined in that little place, without anything to lie on but a little dirty straw, or anything to cover them but a few foul thin rags, either by day or night, so that they died like rotten sheep. I was much affected, and preached in the evening QnE.vodiisxx.m.C).1 Moneywas atonce contributed, and clothing bought. ' It was not long before contributions were set on foot in various parts of the Kingdom.' On Oct. 24 of the following year he records:—' I visited the French prisoners at Knowle, and found many of them almost naked again.' Ib. iii. 23. ' The prisoners," wrote Huine(/J«V«A? Carres, p. 55), 'received food from the public, but it was thought that their own friends would supply them with clothes, which, however, was found after some time to be neglected. The cry arose that the brave and gallant men, though enemies, were perishing with cold in prison; a subscription was set on foot; great sums were given by all ranks of people ; and, notwithstanding the national foolish prejudices against1 the French, a remarkable zeal everywhere appeared for this charity. I am afraid that M. Rousseau couldf London have perpetuated
